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SOME FACTS ABOUT THE PRISON POPULATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES * 

By John Koren. 



It is humiliating to admit the absolute dearth in the 
United States of competent statistics of crime. The hard 
truth is that no one can state on the basis of well-ascertained 
facts the approximate volume of crime in this country, and 
whether it shows a rising or falling tendency. We indulge 
in much guess-work, and the chief guessers seem particularly 
fascinated by speculation concerning the cost of crime. The 
great social burden each one of us must help bear on account 
of crime is patent enough. We may even be inclined to 
subscribe to extravagant estimates of the annual budget to 
be met in order to prevent, detect, and punish crime. But, 
in the expressive vernacular, we have not cared sufficiently 
to find out where we are at. In other civilized lands they 
have. For our country at large the decennial federal enu- 
merations of prisoners have been and continue to be the 
chief source of information. But even an ideal census of 
prisoners is utterly disappointing when applied in measure- 
ment of the volume of crime, its increase or decrease. By 
counting the prison population on a given date or the num- 
ber committed to penal institutions during a stated period, 
we merely disclose a part of the large output of the criminal 
courts. The numbers of unconvicted offenders, and the 
numbers who, although found guilty, escape incarceration by 
means of the payment of fines or through some form of 
judicial leniency, remain unknown. The most important 

* Address delivered at the annual meeting of the National Prison Association 
of the United States, Chicago, Sept 18. 1907. 
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source of information concerning the crime problem has 
been neglected. 

Until we can put alongside of our prison statistics reliable 
reports on the disposition of criminal cases drawn from the 
dockets of all courts with criminal jurisdiction, the verdict 
rendered so often by foreign investigators must stand, — the 
United States is without adequate criminal statistics. 

Yet I should certainly be the last to decry the great use- 
fulness of statistics of prisoners. They are our chief source 
of knowledge concerning the elements of population that 
enter into the criminal classes, the social conditions of these 
elements, the proportion of prisoners convicted for the dif- 
ferent kinds of offences, the penalties meted out, etc. 
In short, properly presented facts in regard to the prison 
population form an indispensable contribution to our knowl- 
edge of various phases of the crime problem. 

At the census of June, 1890, the sane prisoners at least 
five years of age in the United States, exclusive of those in 
military prisons, numbered 1,067 in each million of popu- 
lation in the United States; but fourteen years later, in June, 
1904, they numbered 1,006 in each million. The figures, 
therefore, indicate an actual decrease since the last enumera- 
tion in the number of sentenced prisoners in proportion to 
population. Does this decrease foreshadow a wane of crime ? 
No one can tell. Probably not. But, if not, this decrease 
at least denotes that imprisonment has ceased to be the 
sovereign means of dealing with certain classes of offenders. 
The period of fourteen years since the census of 1890 has 
been marked by the establishment of the probation and 
parole systems, by a movement against the use of the short- 
term sentence, and by the introduction of other substitutes 
for imprisonment. How many minor offenders thus escape 
the stigma of imprisonment and are given the benefit of 
custodial supervision outside prison walls no one knows. 
In the aggregate their numbers are sufficient to account for 
the decrease alluded to in the prison population. If, then, 
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the latest available figures do not indicate a diminution in 
criminal offences, they denote unmistakably a signal progress 
in methods of dealing with criminals. It is significant that 
in States which adhere to antiquated methods of dealing 
with criminals the ratio of prisoners to population shows 
no signs of diminution but rather the reverse. 

While the general prison population shows a slight diminu- 
tion in proportion to population, the percentage of colored 
prisoners increased from 30.4 in 1890 to 32.6 in 1904. This 
increase in the proportion of colored prisoners was particu- 
larly notable in the North Central States, where 14.2 per 
cent, of the prisoners enumerated in 1890 were colored, as 
contrasted with 20.5 per cent, in 1904. 

It is also evident that the colored furnish a dispropor- 
tionately large part of the prisoners. According to the last 
census, the whites formed 87.9 per cent, of the general popu- 
lation, yet only 67.4 of the prisoners were white. The colored 
formed 12.1 per cent, of the general population, but furnished 
32.6 per cent, of the prisoners. For each State and Territory, 
with the exception of Arizona, the percentage of colored 
among prisoners was in excess of the percentage that the 
colored formed of the total population. The differences in 
the proportions of colored prisoners in the different States 
are, to a considerable extent, the results of divergent local 
conditions. High percentages may, in some instances, reflect 
greater severity in dealing with colored criminals than with 
the white. There is, however, no escape from the conclusion 
that relatively the colored contribute much the larger number 
to the prison population, for this condition exists in States 
with a small admixture of colored as well as in States in 
the "black belt" of the South. 

Unlike the colored, the foreign-born white appear to be 
of decreasing importance among prisoners. In 1890 the 
immigrant class formed 28.3 per cent, of the total number 
of white prisoners, but by 1904 this percentage had decreased 
to 23.7. On the other hand, the percentage of native white 
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in the total number of white prisoners increased from 71.8 
in 1890 to 76.3 in 1904. 

This change is common to all sections of the country. 
Even the North Atlantic States, which have absorbed most 
of the late immigration, show a larger percentage of native 
prisoners and a smaller percentage of foreign than they did 
in 1890. It is evident, therefore, that the recent huge addi- 
tions of foreigners to the population are not reflected in the 
prison returns in the degree the prison statistics of 1890 
might have led one to expect. 

A diminished percentage of foreign-born prisoners in 1904 
as compared with 1890 does not prove, however, that the 
foreign-born now contribute to the prison class in smaller 
proportion than to the general population. The most rea- 
sonable basis for determining this is obtained by comparing 
the percentage of foreign-born among white prisoners with 
the percentage of the foreign-born in the general white popu- 
lation fifteen years and over, as nearly aU prisoners are over 
fifteen years of <age. Such a comparison shows that, while 
the foreign-born formed 23.7 per cent, of all white prisoners, 
only 21.9 per cent, of the general white population (census 
of 1900) fifteen years of age and over were foreign-born. 
These figures give little support to the popular belief that the 
foreign-born contribute to the prison class greatly in excess 
of their representation in the general population. The North 
Atlantic States group is the only important one where the 
foreign-born are relatively more numerous among the white 
prisoners than in the general white population. In the North 
Central States, on the other hand, the foreign-born form 
23.3 per cent, of the general white population of the ages 
under consideration, but only 16 per cent, of the prisoners. 
As no allowance has been made for the great influx of foreign- 
born since 1900, which affects chiefly the North Atlantic 
States, the figures presented cannot be regarded as indicating 
a greater criminal tendency among the foreign-born whites 
than among the native. These conclusions are generally 
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substantiated by the facts ascertained concerning the pris- 
oners committed during 1904. 

So far I have drawn the facts from the enumeration of 
prisoners on a given date in 1904. In order to obtain a 
clearer picture of the prison population of the present time 
and at least an indication of the movement of the population 
in prisons, a separate enumeration was made of all persons 
committed to prisons during the twelve months of 1904. 
As no similar enumeration has ever been attempted, no 
comparisons can be made with an earlier period. 

The prison population on June 30, 1904, numbered 81,722. 
During 1904 a total of 149,691 prisoners were committed in 
the United States on term sentences. Assuming the number 
81,722 to represent the average number in prisons on any 
given date, it will be seen that the prison population on any 
fixed date constitutes about 54.6 per cent, of the number 
committed on term sentences during the year. 

For Continental United States the commitments to prisons 
during 1904 numbered 184.1 in each 100,000 of population. 
The ratios of commitments in the various States differ 
widely. In Alabama, for instance, the ratio was 55.7 com- 
mitments per 100,000 of population; in Illinois, 80.5; but 
in Massachusetts, 482.3; and in California, 523.4. To infer 
that actual conditions of criminality are truly reflected by 
such ratios would be contrary to all known facts. For 
example, although Illinois has a population twice as large 
as that of Iowa, the number of commitments in Iowa was 
larger than in Illinois. This can have but one meaning; 
namely, that different standards in the prosecution and 
punishment of crime prevail in the two States. The attitude 
of the public in regard to the punishment of minor offences 
has a marked effect upon the kind of sentence imposed, and 
this in turn affects the ratio of prisoners to population. In 
the States where drunkenness, disorderly conduct, vagrancy, 
and violations of local ordinances are rigidly prosecuted and 
frequently punished by imprisonment on a term sentence, 
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the ratio of prisoners to population must, of necessity, be 
larger than in communities that follow a more lenient course. 
To put it differently, the widely divergent ratios of prisoners 
committed to population are determined largely by the use 
of the term sentence in dealing with minor offenders. 

More than one-half of all the persons sent to prison in the 
United States on a term sentence during 1904 were com- 
mitted for the offences of drunkenness (23.2 per cent.), dis- 
orderly conduct (11.5 per cent.), and vagrancy (18.9 per 
cent.). In other words, more than one-half of the persons 
sent to prison in the course of a year had been convicted of 
violations of law that do not necessarily imply a criminal 
bent in those perpetrating them. Comment is hardly 
necessary. 

In all, 10.4 per cent, of the prisoners committed in 1904 
had been convicted of some offence against the person. 
Among these, 2,444 persons were imprisoned for homicide. 
For Continental United States this is equal to a ratio of 3 
in each 100,000 of population. Arizona, Nevada, Texas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, and Kansas, in the order named, 
are the half-dozen States with the largest ratios to popula- 
tion of persons committed for homicide. The reason why 
the ratio for Kansas is higher than for any other state of 
the North Central group is probably that a United States 
prison is located in that state. The highest ratio in any 
State of the North Atlantic division, 1.9, was in Penn- 
sylvania. The ratio reported for Wisconsin and Minnesota 
(namely, 0.7) is notably small. 

Relative to population, the largest number of commitments 
for robbery and for rape (respectively, 3.9 and 1.4 per 100,000 
inhabitants) occurred in the States of the Western division. 
In each 100,000 of population there were 17.8 commitments 
for burglary in the Western division, and 10 in the North 
Atlantic States. These two State groups have the largest 
ratios. 

Before passing to a brief consideration of the relation of 
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sentences to offences, a word should be said about the short- 
term sentences. For Continental United States 29.4 per 
cent, of the prisoners committed during 1904 were sentenced 
for less than thirty days, and 67.2 per cent, for less than 
four months. The employment of sentences for less than 
thirty days does not appear to stand in the close relationship 
one might expect to the number of minor offences involved. 
In Massachusetts, for instance, where an unusually large 
proportion of the prisoners committed had been guilty of 
minor offences, such as drunkenness and vagrancy, only 9.8 
per cent, were sentenced for less than thirty days, whereas 
in Illinois, with comparatively few commitments for these 
two offences, 34.5 per cent, of all prisoners were incarcerated 
for less than thirty days. The abuse of the short-term 
sentence is particularly conspicuous in the North Central and 
Western States. On the whole the terms of sentence for 
minor offences reveal strangely inconsistent and, to a large 
extent, futile policies in the use of repressive measures in 
combating crime. 

In regard to sentences for specific crimes it is found that 
the severity of the penalties imposed often appears to bear 
little relation to the gravity of these crimes as implied by 
their titles. For example, no less than 21.3 per cent, of the 
persons sentenced for adultery were sentenced to terms of 
less than thirty days' imprisonment. On the other hand, 
the crime of fornication was, in a number of instances, pun- 
ished by imprisonment for periods varying from three to 
fifteen years, and in some cases longer. It is also curious to 
find the offence of disorderly conduct meriting imprisonment 
from six to nine years, and violations of liquor laws calling 
for even a severer punishment. In such instances it is 
probably to be assumed that the crime formally charged 
was not the only one of which the defendant had been guilty. 

Of the 2,444 persons committed for homicide in 1904, but 
106, or 4.3 per cent., were sentenced to death and awaiting 
execution of sentence. The largest percentages of persons 
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guilty of homicide who were sentenced to death were found 
in the North Atlantic and Western States. Yet the North 
Atlantic States had the lowest ratio of homicides in 1904, 
(namely, 1.4 per 100,000 of population), while the Western had 
a ratio of 4.8, or the second. In the six States, excepting 
Pennsylvania, with the largest numbers committed for homi- 
cide, — namely, Kentucky, 147; Tennessee, 134; Alabama, 
120; Mississippi, 138; Louisiana, 154; and Texas, 150, — only 
four of this great number of persons found guilty of homicide 
were condemned todie, — three in Texas and one in Mississippi. 
Of the whole number committed for homicide, only 24 per 
cent, were sentenced for life, 26 per cent, for terms of one 
to five years, and 37.1 per cent, for from six to twenty-one 
years and over, etc. However we may construe them, these 
figures are exceedingly impressive. 

In order to gain a clearer meaning of the crime movement 
as represented by the commitments to prisons and perhaps 
some inkling of the criminal proclivities of the various groups 
of offenders, the prisoners were classified as major and minor 
offenders. All crimes that are universally held to be of a 
grave nature, regardless of how they happen to be punished, 
were invariably classed as major offences. In regard to 
larceny and a number of other offences, which may or may 
not be of a serious nature, the rule was followed of classifying 
them as minor offences when the term of imprisonment was 
not for more than one year. Time permits only the briefest 
summary of some facts gleaned by classifying the prisoners 
as major and minor offenders. 

It is significant that in each of the geographic divisions, 
and in most of the States and Territories, the percentage of 
colored was larger among the major offenders. In other 
words, the colored contribute relatively a larger number of 
dangerous criminals to the prison population than the whites. 
It may be remarked, in passing, that, of the colored major 
offenders, 13.4 per cent, had been committed for homicide 
as against 6.6 per cent, of the white. 
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While commitments to prison for 1904 show the popular 
belief that the foreign-born are filling the prisons to have 
little foundation in fact, it is also apparent that the foreign- 
born whites are slightly more prone than the native whites 
to commit minor 'offences. What is true, however, of the 
foreign-born generally, does not apply equally to the various 
groups of nationalities entering into the foreign-born prison 
population. 

There were committed, during 1904, 35,093 white pris- 
oners of foreign birth. The extent to which the various 
foreign-born nationalities are factors in the prison popula- 
tion, and thus in the criminal class of society, can be fairly 
well tested by comparing the per cent, distribution, by 
country of birth, of the foreign-born prisoners committed 
with the per cent, distribution of the total foreign-born 
population of the country. Such a comparison shows that 
persons born in Austria, England and Wales, Ireland, Italy, 
Mexico, and Scotland, formed a larger proportion of the 
foreign-born prisoners committed during 1904 than of the 
total foreign-born population. This was not true of the 
white prisoners born in Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Hungary, Norway, Poland, Russia, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
The first-mentioned group of countries furnished 35.3 per 
cent, of the white foreign-born population (in 1900), but 
59.3 per cent, of the foreign-born prisoners. The last- 
mentioned group of countries furnished 58.8 per cent, of 
the foreign-born population (in 1900), yet only 36.5 per cent, 
of the foreign-born prisoners. 

The Irish constituted 15.6 per cent, of the total foreign- 
born, but contributed 36.2 per cent, of the prisoners, and 
was by far the most largely represented nationality among 
the foreign-born prisoners. Relative to their numerical rep- 
resentation and importance among the foreign-born peoples 
of the United States, the Germans are the least conspicuous 
among the foreign-born prisoners. 

This relation of the various foreign nationalities to crime 
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assumes another aspect when the prisoners are classified as 
major and minor offenders. The following countries con- 
tributed percentages of major offenders in excess of their 
relative representation among the foreign-born population: 
Austria, Canada, France, Hungary, Italy, Mexico, Poland, 
Russia, and Scotland. Comparisons of this sort are, of 
course, not conclusive evidence of the criminal tendencies 
of the different nationalities. Yet it is highly significant to 
learn that, while the Irish, as stated, contributed 36.2 per 
cent, of all the foreign-born prisoners committed in 1904, 
they furnished only 10.7 per cent, of the foreign-born major 
offenders, or a smaller percentage than the Italians, Cana- 
dians, and Germans. 

In this connection it is of interest to touch upon the rela- 
tive frequency of the different offences among the several 
nationalities of foreign-born prisoners. The Canadians, 
Poles, English, and Welsh, in the order named, lead in 
offences against chastity. The Italians stand at the head 
in crimes of violence. Of the foreign-born committed for 
homicide, the Italians form 16 per cent, as compared with 
3.6 per cent, of the Irish. The Italians are also most con- 
spicuous for the crimes of robbery and for rape. On the 
other hand, the Italians show the lowest percentage of major 
offenders against property (30.1 per cent.), and the English 
and Welsh the highest (69.7 per cent.), followed by the 
Russian (66.5). The Poles and Russians lead in percentage 
of prisoners committed for arson, Mexicans, English, and 
Welsh in the percentage committed for burglary, and the 
Russians in the percentage committed for larceny. 

The percentages of minor offenders committed for drunk- 
enness and disorderly conduct run from 28 per cent, among 
the Italians to nearly 63.9 per cent, among the Irish. In 
general,, the foreign-born show larger percentages sentenced 
for drunkenness and disorderly conduct, but violations of 
the liquor laws and vagrancy were relatively more frequent 
among the native-born. 
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In conclusion, a single question: Are we making a wise 
and careful use of imprisonment as a means not only of 
repressing crime, but of reforming criminals? In answer I 
shall merely offer some facts in regard to the ages at which 
prisoners are committed. More than 14,000 of the prisoners 
committed in 1904 were under twenty years of age, and 685 
were under fifteen years. As the reformatories in the country 
would not even hold such a number, and besides receive 
many who are over twenty-one years of age, it is evident that 
we annually send thousands of youthful offenders to penal 
institutions primarily designed for the safe keeping of the 
offender, and not for his reformation. Moreover, one would 
hardly dare assert that the age of possible reformation stops 
at twenty years. There is still hope for many who are under 
thirty years of age. Yet the fact is that more than 50,000 
of all the prisoners committed in 1904, or nearly 35 per cent., 
were between twenty and twenty-nine years of age, and that 
most of them were confined in penal institutions conspicu- 
ously wanting in everything which could stimulate to a clean 
and upright life. 



